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THE WANTED $ 


and if they should appear in 
arrears kindly call at our office 
and pay up your little account. 


While going over our sub-| Thank you. 
scription list we notice that 
there are quite a number of Mrs. Harry Mitchell and 


daughter Gladys, returned from 
Granger, Alta., where they have 
been visiting for the past 
month, 


subscribers who are it arrears 
with their local paper which 
are often seen on the streets. 

We wish to say that it may 
not seem but a trifle to them, 
but it means dollars to us. 


Mis; E. Albrecht returned to 
Mirror on Tuesday after spend- 
ing her vacation in Edmonton 
visiting her parents. 


Owing to war prices on news- 
print we wish to inform our 
that the cost of 
publishing each issue of THE 
JOURNAL just costs double the 
amount than it did before war 
was declared. 


subscribers 

Joe Hueman has purchased 
the Bolch residence and has 
taken possession of same this 
week. 

We are compelled to call the 
attention of our readers to this, 
and trust that they will ex- 
amine the date on their paper 


The Methodist Church will 
hold a re opening service on 
Sunday next Sept. 5th. Every- 
body welcome. 


A Satisfied Customer 


I buy my Groceries, &c. from 


PANRUCKER & HOLLAND. 


Because their stock is bright 


and new, their grades are the 


best and their prices are right. 


They always give me a square 
deal and now that I have a little 


money in sight they are sure go- 


ing to get my coin. 


PANRUCKER & HOLLAND 


MIRROR and ALIX 


Store closes during June, July, August and September at 
12 Noon Every Thursday 


DUITMAN & JOHNSON 
HARDWARE 


SPORTING GOODS, CROCKERY, 
PAINTS, ETC. 


JIM LEE 


HAND LAUNDRY 
Collars, Shirts, Family washing. First 
class work guaranteed. 

SUITS CLEANED AND PRESSED 
PRICES REASONABLE 


Your 


;out the district. 
| are 


E. D. CHAFFEE 


DEALER IN 
Harness and Leather Goods---Sweat Pads, 
Trunks and Valises. 


BEAMISH & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Meat Merchants 


MIRROR, yedeer SEPTEMBER 3 1915 


LOCAL NEWS 


Pym's Button was Gold. 


Monday, Sept. 6th, is Labor 
Day. : 
THe road to success is paved 


with good advertising. 


All stores in Mirror will 
main open on Labor Day. 


re- 


Mrs. Geo. Calvert, of Edmon- 
ton, visited in Mirror last week- 
end visiting old friends. 


The Village Council meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, Sept. 
7th. 


Mrs. E. A. Heayle and daugh- 
ter arrived in Mirror on Wed- 
nesday. 


There will be no service in 
St. Monica’s Chureh Mirror on 
Sunday, Sept. 12th. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Sells and 
two children left on Wednes- 
day for Ohio where they will 
reside in future. 


R. B. Pillans, 
visiting 


of Killam, is 
Mr. 
Harold Stevenson. 


with 
Mr. Pil- 
lans is an old timer of this dis- 
trict and is well known here. 


Gurevetch re- 
turned to ber home in Edmon- 
to on Sunday; aftér” several 
weeks holiday visiting 


Mr. and Mrs, Chas. Lyons. 


Miss Jennie 


with 


There is every indication that 
the hearvest now started will 
be the greatest in the history 
of Alberta. Mirror district will 
not be behind the others. All 
signs.point to immense yields 
of the various grains through- 
Good prices 
prevailing, the 
hearvest should be followed by 
a revival of prosperity that will 


extend to all towns and villages 


too, and 


in the district. The wise mer- 
chant is laying his plans now 
for the “tlood of prosperity” to 
follow 


fall. 


the big hearvest this 


All 


All kind of Repairing Promptly done. 


Dealers 
in all 
kinds of 
B Live. 
F Stock 


and Mrs.|_ 


The Mirror Journal will be 
closed on Monday, Labor Day. 


J. W. Bolch has moved into 
Mrs. Capt. Robinsons residence. 


The Caifadian Bank of Com- 
merce will be closed on Labor 
Day, Monday, Sept. 6th. 


School opened on Wednes- 
day morning with a good at- 
tendance. 


Doesn't it stand to reason 
that the newspaper that is read 
in‘every home in Mirror is the 


best advertising medium? 
Such a newspaper is THE 
JOURNAL, 


The Free Methodist confer- 
ence of Alberta, will be held in 


the Ellice church beginning 
Sept. 16th and lasting over 
Sunday. Three services a day 


will be held the first one at 2 
p.m. Thursday, Bishop W. T. 
Hogue, presiding. 
vited to attend. 
R. R. Hareut, Pastor. 


All are in- 


OO) Oct) Oe | Cte | Oe 1) Oc | Orem LD 
NOTICE 
The Manager of 
The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, at Mirror, 
beg to inform its pat- 
and 
others that 01 or about 


31st October, 1915, it 
will cease doing busi- 


rons, customers 


ness at Mirror. 
Borrowers, deposi- 
tors, and all parties do- 
| ing business in any way 
= with the Mirror Branch 


of the Bank are request- 


ager and arrange any 
matters in which they 
are interested. 


W. E. D. FARMER 


Manager, Mirror Branch. 


ed to call on the man- =i 
| 
ier 


ee ee ee 


A. THOMAS & SON 


General Merchants 
kinds 


of General Merchandise 
always on hand 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 


Give Us a CALL 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


HEAGLE BROS., Props. 
First-class Accommodation to Trvvellers 


MR. FARMER 


When in town call and gét your meals 
with us and enjoy the free aceommoda- 
tion we offer you. 


announcement in 


one of these spaces 


WILL PAY 


YOU WELL 


There's another bunch from Ed- 


NOTICE 

A meeting of the celebration 
subscribers will be held in 
Coleman's pool hall next Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 8th, at 830 p.m. 
to wind up the business and to 
free the committee of the 
All subscribers are 
earnestly requested to be in 
attendance. ’ 


above. 


ALL PRESENT, SIR 
At last we are together, the 
“First” and “Second” and ‘Third’ 
The First Brigade of the C. M. 
R's we are ready on the word. 
To go te France or Egypt or to 
the Spanish Main, 
Don't keep us long, Oh General, 
we bave brothers in the slain. 


There are men from the far off 

’ Yokon, where gleams the Po- 
lar Star, 

Big men from the frozen North- 


land who-heard the call to} 


~ war, 


A bunch of staunch “Ex Mount- 
ed” the pride of our North- 
west. 
To fight for our homes and 
England, we bring to you our 
best. 


Homesteaders who are pioneers 
upon the sparkling “Peace,,’ 
Who will stay until the finish, 
until the strife shall cease. 
And others from the Pacific, 

where blows the Chinook 
wind, 
Don't keep us long, Oh chief- 
tain, we hate to stay behind. 


monton, where timber grows, | 
and wheat, 
All harden to the Winter's cold 
and used to Summer's heat, 
And from Alberta's sunny plain, 


we bri ing you many score, 


We are ready now and w aiting, 


CALGARY + = = «= « 


5 CENTS PER COPY 


ee — — 


and behind us there are more. 


So send us, word Commander 
we hear the distant guns, 
For Canada is right with you, 
and the fight has just begun. 
Our rifles are all clean Sir, we 
wear the Maple Leaf, 
We'll fight until the finish, to 
bring the Germans grief. 
ANDRADA— 


Mrs. J. H. Salton and two 
children 
Monday after two weeks visit 
in Red Deer. 


returned to Mirror 


~. MONEY TO LOAN 


We have been appointed Financial 
Correspondents for an Eastern Com- 
pany which makes loans on farm and 
city property at 6 per cent interest 
with only 2 per cent brokerage fee. 
Liberal Options. When writing 
us state value of your property and 
amount of loan desired. Address : 
Financial Agency, 506, McArthur 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 
43-tf-np. 


WOOD! WOOD! 


I will deliver wood to any 
part of town at the follow- 


ing prices : 


Dry, Sawed (double box) $2.75 

Pole Length, Day - 3.00 

Green, Pole Length = - 2.50 
TERMS CASH _ 

Leave your orders at Bill 


Johnson, Carroll Ave., Mirror. 


Get a Farm of Your Own 
TAKE 20 YEARS TO PAY 


If you wish, The tand will support 

you and = for itself. An immense 
Brea of the rr.ost fertile land in West- 
ern Canada for sale at low | +f ie +4 and 
easy terms, ranging from 811 to $30 
for farm tands with ample rainfali— 
(renter lands from 835, Terme: One- 


| twentieth down, balance within twenty 


1 ceere In Irrigation districts, loan for 
‘arm buildings, etc., up to $2, also 
roneraece in twenty years — interest 
fd, Pe "cent. Here is your oppor- 
ty y lnaredio your farm holdings 
by getting adjoining tand, or secura 
our friends as neighbors. For litera- 
ure and particulars apply to 
c. E. CAMERON, Gen’! Supt. of Lands 
Dept. of Natural Resources, C.P.R. 
ALBERTA 


SCHOOL 


ment of School Supplies and can give 
you everything you may need, My buy- 
ing facilities for stationery are the best 


in Mirror and can 


D1 Os | | Ch Hn | | Cote te | tae 1S + att L1H see || GRY | Steet | | ete | te 


i 
1 
| I have just Received a new ship- 


values for your moner. 


CHAS. SUGGETT, Phm. B. 
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SUPPLIES — 


give you the best 


ees | i 


ALL CLASSES OF 


Mirror Machine 
Com 


Bring me your Tinsmiching repairs. 


GOODS 
ORDER. 


| 


Mr. Farmer 


I am prepared to buy all kinds of grain for 
the ACME GRAIN COMPANY, in any quantit- 
Cash paid for Car Load lots. 


T guar- 


antee first-class work at right prices. 


MADE TO 


& Engineering 


pany 
BILL JOHNSON, Manager. 


Making the 
Forests Fireproof 


(By Robson Black, Secretary of the 
Canadian Forestry Association) 


Although many phases of forest con- 
servation demand attention, it is quite 
clear that until forest fires are proper- 
ly combated by the action of govern- 
ments, lumber and railway companies 
and individuals, progress of whatever 
sort must gauge its path by inches. 

Recently it was pointed out by a 
forestry expert that the cut of lum- 
ber in Canada since confederation 
had been worth over a billion and a 
half dollars, while the lumber sacri- 
ficed to fire by the shortcomings of 
governments, railways, lumber com- 
panies, not to speak of settlers, was 
eight times the quantity cut, and 
worth, of course, an amazing amount 
of money. 

Steadily, if slowly, the enormity of 
these fire losses has worked upon the 
provincial and federal governments ot 
Canada, as well as private interests, 
until the right of fire to devastate the 
priceless timber areas is being dis- 
puted with increasing vigor, As has 
long peen established forests can be 
rendered practically fireproof. By 
means of experienced fire-rangers, 
telephone lines and personal equip- 
ment, canoes and horses, gasoline 
“speeders” for the railway lines, and 
ovuher impedimenfta costing . 1.0 more 
than a inodera‘'e insurance p.emium, 
but rendering gigantic service-—fires 
ean be held under contro] and rich 
areas of timber saved for future use 
This has been done with very fair 
thoroughness on some of the public 
and private limits of the Dominion, 
although the excessive drought of 
1914 almost defied the resources and 
devotion of rangers and inspectors 
from coast to coast. The losses last 
season were tragically heavy. 

As to the responsibility for forest 
fires, each section of the country 
shows a set of causes more or less var- 
ied but never contradictory. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, out- 
side the forest reserves, 480 fires oc- 
curred in 1912, and the inspector thus 
enumerates the reasons: Campers, 

surveyors, prospectors, etc., 138; care- 
less clearing of Jand, 108; locomotives, 
86; deliberately lighted, 5; unknown 
causes, 131; etc. The inspectors of 
the St. Maurice, Que., Forest Protec- 
tive Association divided 306 fires in 
this manner: Settlers, 151; fishermen 
and sportsmen, 8; drivers, 17; rail- 
roads, 17; unknown causes, 102, etc. 
British Columbia in 1914 was visited 
by no less than 1,832 forest fires, of 
which 487 were due to campers and 
travellers; 867 unknown cause; 361 
operation of railways; 169 to light- 
ning; 164 to brush burning in clearing 
of farm land; 98 to railroad construc- 
tion, and the remainder to industrial 
operations (as logging) plus incen- 
diarism, road construction and mis- 
cellaneous causes. 

In the case of the seven Dominion 
Forest Reserves, 33 fires were report- 
ed in 1912—an unusually favorable 
season—22 inside the reserve and 11 
adjacent to the boundaries. Twenty- 
two of the total number were due to 
locomotives, 4 to camp fires, 1 to light- 
ning and the balance to railway con- 
struction, land clearing, dropping 
matches and “unknown.” All the pro- 
vinces adopt a similar category to 
which to ascribe the forest losses, al- 
though sometimes in varying ration. 
The point worth emphasizing is that 
only one cause—lightning—has any 
legitimate excuse for toleration. Every 
other means of setting ablaze the pre- 
cious, often irreplaceable, forests of 
the country can be and ought to be, 
abandoned as the only sensible and 
on policy.—Industrial Can- 
ada. 


ey 
Complete Fertilizers 


Our experiments with fertilizers 
have ineluded trials with various 
forms of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, singly and in combina- 
tions. Nitrate of soda alone and ap- 
plied as a top dressing early in the 
season has frequently proved -bene- 
ficial for hay and grain crops on soils 
poor in available nitrogen, Similiarly, 
super-phosphate has occasionally giv- 
en a good response on turnips and 
basic slag on old pastures. But in 
the larger number of instances, and 
more particularly on corn and roots, 
including potatoes, we have found it 
more profitable to use a complete fer- 
tilizer, that is, one furnishing nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. We 
therefore are of the opinion, in gen- 
eral practice and unless there are 
special considerations, that it is wise 
to use a complete fertilizer; experi- 
ence has shown that such entails less 
risk of failure. 


The artist was painting—sunsei, 
red, with blue streaks and green dots. 

The old rustic, at a respectful dis- 
tance, was watching. 

“Ah,” said the artist, looking up sud- 
denly, “perhaps to you, too, Nature 
has opened her sky-pictures page by 
page? Have you seen the lambert 
flame of dawn leaping across the livid 
east; the red-stained, gulfurous islets 
floating in the lake of fire in the west; 
the ragged clouds at midnight, black 
as a raven’s wing, blotting out the 
shuddering moon?” 

“No,” replied the rustic, shortly, 
mes since I signed the pledge.”"—Tit- 
Bits. 


We wish to believe that there are 
good Germans as well as bad; honor- 
able British citizens as well as en>.- 
mies of the human race. And every 
reasonable Englishman is fully aware 
that, confronted by a foe so brutal and 
remorseless, the only right method of 
reprisals is not to seek for private 
vengeance, but to crush, with the aid 
of a united manhood, a European pow- 
er dead to every impulse of mercy and 
morality and truth.—London Daiiy 
“Telegraph. 


Mrs. Ryan—They do be afther say- 
in’ that old man Kelly has got loco- 
mother ataxy. 

Mrs. Murphy—Well, he’s got the 
money to run wan av thim if he wants 
ter, but I'd rayther have a good hors: 
any day. ‘ 


Small Boy—Please muvver wants 
to know if there’s a sugar trust. 

Grocer—Yes, Hye f lad. 

Small Boy—Well, will yer trust ‘er 
wi’ a couple of pounds? 


—————————_—_===_=— 
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German War Films 


The Movie Reels Will be Used Only 
For Army Men 

Moving pictures of actual war op- 

erations are being accumulated by 

the general staff of the German army 

in great quantity for the purpose of 

educating officers—now and in the fu- 


like three thousand films have been 
stored away in Berlin for this pur- 


public and a few more have been ex- 
hibited to officers on 
Berlin to emphasize certain immed- 
iate lessons of modern fighting. 
When the war is over the war col- 
leges will fight over again all the dif- 
ferent campaigns and 


cedure, 


always relied. 
At the very openitig of. the war the 


general staff equipped some moving | ada_ will 


picture operators for the field, station- 


in the field, 
camera strapped to his chest and an- 


other to his back. These operators | gulfing war. 
do not have roving commissions, but | deeds retain the power to fire the 
remain at headquarters, réady to re-| blood of Anglo-Saxons, 
ceive orders to proceed to any par-| made 


ticular place where interesting opera: 
tions are expected. 
Many of them have taken up posi- 


enemy. Their films 


Deeds that Stirred 


the British Empire 


The Glorious Stand of the Canadians 


at Ypres 
(By the Canaaian Record Officer) 


The recent fighting in Flanders, in 
ture—in its war colleges. Something | Which the Canaaians played so glor- 


ious a part, cannot, of course, be de 


scribed with precisio.. of military de- 
pose, though a very few of the films | tail until time has made possible the 
have been allowed to go out to the | co-ordination of relevant diaries, and 
together in a narrative 

staff duty in | both lucid and exact of much which, 
so near the event, is confused and 

blurred, But it is considered right that 
those mourning in Canada @oday for 
husbands, sons or brothers who have 
attacks, to] given their lives for 
teach the officers how to detect wrong | Should have, with as little reserve 
methods and right methods of pro-| 4s military considerations allow, the 
The films will largely take|Tare and precious consolation which, 
the place of the accounts of eye-wit-]in the agony of bereavement, the re- 
nesses, on which war colleges have {cord of the valor of their dead must 


the piecing 


the 


bring. 


And, indeed, the mourning in Can- 
be very widely spread, for 
the battle which raged for so many 
ing them with the staffs of the armies}|4ays in the neighborhood of Ypres 

Each operator has aj Was bloody, even as men appraise 
battles in this callous and life en- 
But as long as brave 


the 
by 


good ones have been obtained, owing | ATmy Corps of Reille. 


to the difficulties of taking a picture | 
without destruction of the camera|the trenches, over the 
and the wounding of the operator py | deaa and maimcd, the 


a hostile bullet. 


fire, shelling of hostile aeroplanes, 
building trenches. and _ rebuilding 
bridges appear in the greatest num- 
ber amongst the accumulated films.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Lord Brassey Goes to War 


England’s Greatest Naval Authority 
Volunteers for Active Service 
Lord Brassey, 


The Canadians have 


side by side with the 
broke 
flower of the Prussian Guards. 

Looked at from any point, 
performance would be remarkable. 


It is amazing to soldiers, when the 
genesis and composition of the Can- 
adian Division are considered, It con- 
a sprinkling of 
South African veterans, but it consist- 
ed in the main of men who were ad- 
mirable raw material, but who at th2 
outbreak of war were neither discip- 
England's greatest | lined nor trained, as men count dis- 
naval authority, and now in his eigh-| cipline and training in these days of | 


tained, no doubt, 


tieth year, has volunteered for active | scientific warfare. 


service in the war and soon will be 
serving with 
off the 


nual, the standard naval authority. 
Only a few weeks before 


his yacht Sunbeam, 


England and offered his services, join- 


It was, it is true, commanded by a 
the Anglo-French fleet | distinguished English general. Its staff 
Dardanelles as an advisory | was supplemented, without being re- | 
staff officer to the admiral command-| placed, by some brilliant British staff 
ing. Lord Brassey is known the world | officers. 
over as editor of Brassey’s Naval An-| mental commands were to be found | own life 
lawyers, college professors, business | 
the war] men, and real estate agents, 
began, June 24, 1914, he was arrested | with cool self-confidence to do battle 
as a spy at Kiel, upon his arrival on | against an organization in which th> 
He was releas-/ study of military science is the exclu- 
ed upon proving his identity. After the | sive pursuit of laborious lives. 
outbreak of the war he returned to} what devotion, with a valour how des- 


With 


perate, with resourcefulness how ¢éool 


ing the Royal Naval Reserve, in which | and how fruitful, the amateur soldiers 


he was an honorary commander. His|of Canada confronted overwhelming | entrenched themselves 


work, so far, has been mostly in re- 
cruiting. 

Lord Brassey's life, from early man- 
hood, has been one of service to the 
empire. 
Brassey and has risen to be Sir Thos. 
and then Baron Brassey. A mere 
mention of his various 
lengthy list. 


odds 
even by a narrative so incomplete as 
the present. 


The salient of Ypres has become 


He was born plain Thomas | familiar to all students of the cam- 


paign in Flanders. Like all salients, 
it was, and was kuoOwn to be, a source 


honors is a]|of weakness to the torceg hoiding it, 


but the reasons which have led to its 


empire 


stand 
the Canadians in those 
desperate days will be told by fathers 
to their sons, for in the military re- 
cords of Canada this defence will 
ions in the trenches prior to an at-| Shine as brightly as, in the records | 
tack on the trenches of the enemy, or | of 
prior to an expected attack by the| With which Sir James Macdonnel and 

have been the|the Guards. beat back 
most exciting, but on the whole, few| Mont the Division of 


British army, the stubborn valor 


from Hougou- 
Foy and the 


wrested from 
bodies of the 
right to stand 
suberb troops 
Dest ti f builai b who, in the first battle of Ypres, 
estruction of buildings by cannon and drove before them the 


the 


But in its higher and regi- | 


ready 


southward to protect his rear. In the 


course of the confusion which follow- 


ed on the readjustments of position, 
the enemy, who had advanced rapid- 
ly after his initia! successes, took 
four British 4.7 guns in a small wood 
to the west of the village of St. Julien, 
two miles in the rear of the origina 
French trenches, 

The story of the ‘second battle of 
Ypres is the story of how the Canad- 
jan Division, enormously outnumber- 
ed—for they had in front of them at 
least four divisions, supported by im- 
mensely heavy artilery—with a gap 
still existing, though reduced, in their 
lines, and with dispositions made hur- 
riedly under the stimulus of critical 
danger, fought through the day, and 
through ‘the night, and then through 
another day and night; fought under 
their officers still, as happened to 
so many, those perished gloriously, 
and then fought from the impulsion of 
sheer valour because they came from 
fighting stock. 

The enemy, of course, was aware 
—whether fully or not may perhaps be 
doubted—of the advantage his breach 
in the line had given him, and im- 
mediately began to push a formidable 
series of attacks on the whole of the 
newly-formed Canadian salient. If it 
is possible to distinguish when the 
attack was everywhere so fierce, it 
developed with particular intensity at 
this moment on the apex of the newly 
formed line, running in the direction 
of St. Julien. 

It has already been stated that four 
British guns were taken in a wood 
comparatively early in the evening 
of April 22. In the course of that 
night, and under the heaviest mach- 
ine gun fire, this wood was assault- 
ed by the Canadian Scottish, 16th 
Battalion of the 3rd Brigade, and th» 
10th Battalion of the 2nd Brigade, 
which was intercepted for this pur- 
pose on its way to a reserve trench 
The battalions were respectively com- 
mander by Lieut.-Colonel Leckie and 
Lieut.-Colonel Boyle, and after a most 
fierce struggle in the light of a mis- 


point of the bayonet. 

At midnight the 2nd Battalion, un- 
der Lieut.-Colonel Watson, and the 
Toronto Regiment Queen's Own, 8rd 
Battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel Ren- 


though not actually engaged in the 
assault, were in reserve. All through 
the following days and nights these 
battalions shared the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the 3rd Brigade. 

An officer who took part in the at- 
tack describes how the men about 
/him fell under the fire of the mach- 
ine guns, which, in his phrase, play 
ed upon them “like a watering pot.” 
He added quite simply, “I wrote my 
vff.” But the line never 
wavered. 

When one man fell another took his 
place, and with a final shout the sur- 
vivors of the two battalions flung 
themselves into the wood. The Ger. 
man garrison was completely demor- 
alized, and the impetuous advance of 
the Canadians did not cease until they 
reached the far side of the wood and 
there in the 


may, perhaps, be made clear| position so dearly gained. They had, 


however, the disappointment of find- 
ing that the guns had been destroyed 
by the enemy, and later in the same 
night a most formidable concenteation 
of artillery fire, sweeping the wocd 
4s a tropical storm sweeps the leaves 
from a forest, made it impossible for 
them to hold the position for which 


He wears the Grand Cross of the; retention are apparent, and need not|they had sacrificed so much. 


Bath, has the honorary title of deputy 
lieutenant, has been twice a member 
of parliament, is honorary colonel of 
the Second Cinque Ports Garrison Ar- 
tillery and the Fifth Battalion of the 
Royal Russex Regiment,is a command- 
er of the Legion of Honor, wears the 
grand cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, has been civil lord 
of the admiralty, secretary to the ad- 
miralty, lord in waiting to the king, 
president of many scientific societies, 
governor of Victoria, and lord warden | 
of the Cinque Ports, ; 

His greatest service to England was 
in the latter office, which the Prince 
of Wales held before him. The Cinque 
Ports are Dover, Hastings, Sandwich, 
Romney and Hythe. As lord warden 
he had charge of the immense harbor 
construction work at Dover, now the 
main naval port in Southern England. | 


ternational reputation, having com- 
manded his own ship, the Sunbeam, in 
many races. He has covered more 
than 350,000 miles in the Sunbeam. 


Profits on the Farm 
Before farming a a business or pro- 
fession can be considered successful 
in the highest and best sense, the 
profits arising from production and 


shared by the household. Good breeds 
of livestock and the most approved 
and up-to-date labor-saving farm im- 
plements are a necessity on the farm. 
Likewise up-to- date, sanitary and 
drudgery-saving conveniences are as 
appropriate for the home ag this 
machinery is for the farm. The wife 
and children must not be neglected 
The home is, after all, the thing most 
desirable. The goal of the successful 
farmer should be the home that sat- 
isfies, the home that is restful, delight- 
ful, enjoyable—a home such as the 
children are loath to quit, when they 
arrive at maturity, but ambitious to 
prepare another one like it,-for them- 
selves on some other farm.—Dr. J. H. 
Worst. 


After retiring from business a cer- 
tain man continued to maintain an 
office in a downtown building. He 
had no neeu of it, and, furthermore, 
was out of town almost all the time. 
A friend of his pointed out the in- 
cousisteney, and asked him why he 
didn’t give the office up. 

“I would,” said the other, “but I 
don't know what to do with the rug.” 


“When my wife starts talking on an 
embarrassing subject I always change 


“I've tried that with my wife, but 
it was no go. She simply exhausted 
the new subject, and then took up the 
vld one where she left off.” 


He became’ lord warden in 1908 and | 
continued in the office yntil about a| 
year ago. | 

Lord Brassey is a yachtman of in-| 


be explained. é 
On April 22 the Canadian Division 
held a line of, roughly, 5,000 yards, ex- 
tending in a northwesterly direction 
from the Ypres—Roulers railway to 
the Ypres—voelcapelle road, and con- 
necting at its terminus -with the 
French troops. The division consist- 
ed of three infantry brigades, in addi- 
tion to the artillery brigades. Of the 
infantry brigades the first was in re- 
serve, the second was on the right, 
and the third established contact with 
th: allies at the point inaicated above. 
The day was a peaceful one, warm 
and sunny, and except. that the pre- 
vious day had witnessed a turther 
bombardment of the stricken town of 
Ypres, everything seemed quiet in 
front of the Canadian line. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon a plan, care- 
| fully prepared, was pu. into execution 
against our French allies on the left. 
Asphyxiating gas of great intensity 
was projected into their trenches, 
probably by means of force pumps and 
pipes laid out under the parapets. 
| The fumes, aided by a favorable 
wind, floated backwards, poisoning 
and disabling over an extended area 
those who feil under their effect. The 
result was that the French were com- 
pelled to give ground for a consil- 
, erable distance. The glory which the 
French army has won 


in this war 


The fighting continued without in- 
termission all through the night and 
to those who observed the indications 
that the attack was being pushed 
with ever-growing strength, it hardly 
seemed possible that the Canadians, 
| fighting in positions so difficult to de- 
fend, aad so dittie the subject of delib- 
erate choice, could maintain their re- 
sistance for any long period. At 6 a.m. 
on Friday, it became apparent that 
the left was becoming more and more 
involved, and a powerful German at- 
tumpt to outflank it developed rapid- 
ily. The consequences, if it had beea 
broken or outflanked, need not be in- 
sisted upon. They werc not merel; 
local. 

't whe therefore decided, form dab e 
as the attempt undoubtedly was, ‘o 
try to give relief by a counter-attack 
upon-the first line of German trenches, 
now far, far advanced from those 
originally occupicd by the French. 
| This was carried out by the Ontario 
lst and 4th Battalions of the Ist Bri- 
gade, under Brigadier-General Mercer, 
acting in ‘combination with a Briti€éh 
brigade, which had been hurried to 
the front, It is safe to say that the 
youngest private in the ranks, as he 
set his teeth for the advance, knew 
the task in front of him, and the 
youngest subaltern knew all that rest- 
ed on its success, It did not seem 


and the trench was won, 

The measure of this success may 
be taken when it is pointed out that 
this trench represented in the Ger- 
man advance the apex in the breacn 
which the enemy had made in the 
original line of the allies, and that it 
was two .nd a half miles south of 
that line. This charge, made by mea 
who looked death indifferently in the 


| ment which lasted until 1867, 
treaty of London, signed May 11, 1867, , 


The 


declared that the Prussian rison 
must be withdrawn and the fortress 
dismantled, That was done in 1872. 
At the same time the great powers 
guaranteed the nevtrality of the grant 
duchy, and, although a member of the 
German Zollverein, Luxemburg form- 
ed‘a sovereign and independent state. 


face—for no rig took part in it} The grand duchy had no opportunity 
e 


could think that 


was likely to live|to declare neutrality in the preset 


—saved, and that was much, the Can- | war, it was said. 


adian left. But it did more. 

Up to the point where the assail- 
ants conquered or died, it 
maintained 
moment of all the integrity of the al- 
lied line. For the trench was not only 
taken, it was held thereafte: against 
all comers, and in the teeth of every 
conceivable projectile, until the night 
of Sunday, April 25, when all that re 
mained of the war-broken but victor- 
fous battalions was relieved b. fresh 
troops. 

It is necessary now to retur. to the 
fortunes of the 8rd Brigade, command: | 
ed by Brigadier-General Turner, 
which, as we have geen, at five o'clock, 
on Thursday was holding the Canad- 
ian left, and after their first attack 
assumed the defence of the new Cav 
adian salient, at the same time spar- 
ing all the men it could to form an 
extemporized line between the wood 
and St. Julien. Thi. brigade was 
also, at the first moment of the Ger- 
man offensive, made the object of an 
attack by the discharge of poisonous 
gas. The discharge was followed by 
two enemy assaults. 

Although the fumes were extreme- 
ly poisonous, they were nct, perhaps, 
‘having regard to the wind, so disabl- 
ing as on the French lines (which 
ran almost east to west) and the Bri- 
gade though affected vy the fumes, 
stoutly peat back the two German as- 
saults, Encouraged by this success, 
it rose to the supreme effort requircd 
by the assault on the wood, which has 
already been described. At 4 a.m. on 
Friday, the 23rd, a fresh emission of 


ty moon, they took tne position at the| gas was made both on the 2nd Bri- 


gade, which held the line running 
rortheast, and on the 8rd Brigade, 
which, as has been fuiivy explainefi, 
had continued the line up to the pivot- 
al point, as defined above, and had 


nie, both of the Ist Brigade, brougit} there spread down in a southeasterly 
up much needed reinforcements, and | qjrection. 


(To be Continued) 


Small Nations Hit 
Hard by the War 


San Marino, Monaco and the Isle of 
Mar. Are Affected by Loss of 
Their Tourist Traffic 


When San Marino, with its thirty- 
two square miies O1 territory in Norta- 
ern itaty, declared war on Austria- 
Huhgary and assured the King of 
Italy that its thirty-nine oificers and 
Yo0 soidiers desired nothing better 
than to march to Vienna in the van 
of a victorious Italian army, public at- 
tention was drawn to. the tact that 
many sMail peopies have been cast in- 
to tne present Huropean maeistrom, 
Here and there about the map of Eur- 
ope these petty countries may be seen 
if one looks very hard, but despite 
their size many oi them have glorious 
traditions and histories and can point 
with pride to some records which the 
large powers might weil envy. Among 
the more interesting of these indepen- 
dent and semi-indeperdent territori.s 
are Luxemburg, Monaco, Lichtenstein, 
the Isie of Man, the Isle of Herm and 
the smaliest of republics, San Marino 

Each of them has sent men to war; 
all of them have suilered. Inhabitants 
of the Isie of Man, tor instance, are 
reported to be in state bordering 
on starvation, because’ the tourist | 
traffic on which they have lived has 
been stopped, while Monte Carlo and 
its vicinity is said to resembie a large 
hospital, the wonderful hotels and 
pleasure palaces Leing filled witn 
wounded soiaiers. Luxemburg was 
the first to know the terrors of war, | 
for the German soldiers swarmed into 
the little grand duchy at the outbreak | 
of hostilities. 

San Marino has a population of | 
;about nine thousand five hundred 
| people, and the entry of the tiny re- 

public into the war is in reality of 
; great assistance to Italy, despite the 
smallness of its army. Had San Mar- 
ino declared its neutrality it would 
have afforded a haven for Austrian 
aeroplanes, which, having flown over 
Italian territory could have alighted 
in the republic and claimed immunity 
from capiure. Curiously enough, San 
| Marino, it is said, Las been in a state 
of war with Austria for almost half a 
century, or since the Italians andi 
| Austrians in 1866 fought with each 


other, 


secured and | state in 
during the most critical | little principality lies south .f Lake 


' territory. 


distribution of farm products must be | 


would make it impertinent to labor 
the compelling nature of the poison- 
ous discharges under’ which - the 
| trenches were lost, The French did, 
as every one knew they would do, all 
that stout soldiers could do, and the 
Canadian Division, oificerg and men, 
look forward to many occasions~ in 
the future in which they will stand 
| side by side with the brave armies 
| of France. 


that any human being could live in) The republic at that time de- 
the shower of shot and shell which | clared war, and when peace was con- 
began, to play upon the advancing | cluded failed to ratify it, it is said, 
troops. is and the matter was entirely overlook- 
They suffered terrible casualties. | ed by all concerned. According to tra- 
For a short time every other maa | dition, the republic was founded by St. 
'seemed to fall, but the attack was} Marinus during the persecutions un- 
pressed ever closer and closer. The| der Diocletian, while his companion 
4th Canadian Battalion at one o-| St. Leo, founded the village of that 
ment came undcr a particularly with- | name. 
‘ ering fire. For a moment—not more The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
| The immediate consequetces of this|—it wavered. Its most gallant com-| southeast of Belgium, felt the iron 
enforced withdrawal were, of course, | manding officer, Lieut.-Coione] Burch-| heel of the German invader at the 
extremely grave, ‘ine 8rd Brigade of|ill, carrying, after an old ‘ashion, a| outbreak of the present war. The 
the Canadian Division was without | light cane, coolly and cheerfully ral-; army of the Grand Duke consists of 
{any left, or, in other words, its left) lied his men, and at the very moment |150 gentlemen volunteers, while the 
' was in the air. when his example had infected them, | council consists of fifteen members. 
| Tt became imperatively necessary | fell dead ut the head of his battalion | The government, however, is almost 
greatly to extend the Canadian lines| Wth a hoarse cry Of anger they | entirely in the hands of the Grand 
to the left rear, It was Lot, of course,| sprang fo-ward (for, indeed, they | Duke, who must introduce all bills in- 
practicable to move the 1st Brigade | loved him) as if to avenge his death.' to the chamber of deputies, which js 
from reserve at a moment's notice, The astonishing attack which fol-! elective and consists of forty-eight 
and the line, extended from 5,000 to| lowed, pushed home in the face of| members. 
9,000 yards, was naturally not the/| direct frontal fire, made in broad day- In connection with Germany's inya- 
line that had been held by the allies | light, by battalions whose names | sion it is interesting to note that Prus- 
at five o’clock, and a gap still existed | should live for ever in the memories | sian troops had not been in the grand 
on its left. of soldiers, was carried to the | duchy since 1872. By modifications of 
It became necessary for Brigadier-| first line of the German trenches, Af-|the treaty of Vienna ihe garrisoning 


With the exception of San Marino 
and Monaco, the smallest independent 
Europe is Lichtenstein. The 


Constance and extends along the right 
bank of the Rhine, opposite Swiss 
It covers about sixty-one 
square miles and has a population of 
9,477 people. A recent report from 
Switzerland stated that the reigning 
prince had declared the neutrality of 
his country, which brought down upon 
him the wrath of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who, it is said, threatened dire 
consequences to the little principality 
unless it should cast its influence for 
Austria-Hungary. Compulsory military 
service in the principality was abolis!- 
ed in 1868, fhe army until then having 
been ninety-one strcng,. 

Monaco, in Southern France, {; 
the smallest of the sovereigh princi- 
palities of Hurope. It hus an area of 
about eight square miles. The popula- 
tion is more than 156,000. The Prince 
is an absolute ruler, and there is no 
parliament. He is advised by a smail 
council of state, the members of 
which he appoints himself. The mayo, 
and other municipal authorities are 
also appointed by the Prince, a gov- 
ernor-general presiding over the gen- 
eral administration of affairs. The | 
tle principality passed under French 
protection in 1860. As a result of tie 
war and the absence of tourists the 
gayeties of Monte Carico have been 
greatly curtailed. Scores cf the abie 
bodied citizens have joined the Fren<h 
colors and now are at the front. 

The Isle of Herm is one of the Chan- 
ne] group near Guernsey, and in 185) 
it was leased to a German corporation 
The company jater leased it to Prince 
von Bleucher, a descendant of tne 
famous Waterloo general. When war 
was declared between Germany and 
Great Britain Mr. Reginald McKenn., 
then home secretary, sent a force o. 
men to take possession of the sma!) 
island. They found a large wireless 
plant had been erected on it. 


Made-in-Canada 


High-Grade Canadian Goods at a Rigitt 
Price .s the Best Advertising 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ As 
sociation has spent about $29,v00 on 
its “Made-in-Canada” advertising cai. 
paign. It sought also to raise from its 
members $160,000 to continue the 
campaign, to make it wider and more 
permanent. The subscriptions re 
ceived trom the membership of about 
3,000 totalled $29,433, an average con- 
tribution of less than $10 per mem 
ber. It was plain to those who heard 
at the manufacturers’ convention at 
Toronto the report .f the committee 
in charge of the ‘“Made-in-Canada 
movement, and the discussion foiiow 
ing the report, that the support for the 
campaign Las come from comparative 
ly few members. Mr. Harry Coc 
shutt, who proposed a formal reso. 
tion approving the continuance of th- 
scheme, was in favor of such acours , 
but was not in favor of a few mem 
bers beiring the financial burden 
From that utterance, it would seein 
that the rank and 1.le of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association are not in 
sympathy with this movement, to the 
extent of making stout contributions 
or financial sacrifices on its beh!’ 
The Monetary Times is inclined to 
agree with the position of the ran 
and file. A “Made-in-Canada” adve! 
tising and educatioial campaign, to 
be of any permanent service, must bx 
a permanent campaign. If the peop 
are to be kept posted, they must bé« 
posted Jaily. A permanent campaign 
would cost a great deal of money and 
the results would not justify the e) 
penditure. The way to educate Can 
adian people to buy Canadian-mia t« 
goods, is to make goods .n Canada at 
the right price and quality in compet 
tion with goods made elsewhere. Pat 
riotism does Jead the housewife to buy 
an inferio, article made in her ow: 
country, and sold at a high price, when 
an article of better quality, lower pric: 
and made elsewhere, can be purcias 
ed, Canadian manufacturers are able 
to make the right quality. They are 
able to quote the proper price. They 
need no such bolsterins as the “Made 
in-Canada” advertising campaign. 
Monetary Times. 


Notwithstanding the considera)! 
imports of American apples, Cauada 
has within her own borders an ampic 
production of apples to meet all «: 
mands. According to the census o! 
1911, there were in Canada 14,830,49 / 
apples trees, of which about 60 per 
cent. only were in bearing. The aver 
age production is about 6,000,000 
barrels per year, equal to 15,000,000 
boxes. Canada exports about 1,250. 
000 barrels per year. The capital in 
vested in the orchard industry of the 
Dominion in 1910 was estimated by 
W. W. Moore, chief of the markets 
division, department of agriculture, 
Ottawa, at $127,000,000, 


One afternoon an old darkey who 
had just buried his fourth wife was 
out in the yard raking up the leaves 
when his parson came elong and said 
to him; 

“Well, how are you getting along. 
Samuel?” 

“O, I'se gettin’ aiong tolerable wel, 
tolerable well, but J feel jus’ as thous} 


General Turner, commanding the 3rd|ter a hand-to-hand struggle, the last | of the fortress of Luxemburg had pass. 
Brigade, to throw back his Tett flank German who resisted was bayoneted,'ed into Prussian hands, an arrange- 


Buy Frost & Wood Binders . 


1 was in the hands of an all-wise anu 
unscrupulous Providence.” 


For Long Service---Light Dratt and Good Work. See the Cockshutt Agent 
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FERTILE LAND IN THE FAR NORTH [How Jt Feels the Increased 
. OFFERS HOMES FOR MILLIONS to Face Death} Wheat Production 


Soldiers’ Seneations Before the Ad- 
vance is Graphically Described 
MANY THOUSANDS OF ACRES ARE YET UNSETTLED 
——__—. 


A soldiers’ sensations while await- 
ing the order advance are a supreme 
In the Peace River District Alone there are 25,600,000 Acres of 
Splendid Wheat and Mixed Farming Lands, Most of 


HOW GERMANY WAS OUTWITTEDIN 
DESIGNS ON BRITISH NAVAL PLANS 


Wheat Crop of Western Canada 8uf- 
ficient to Feed a Population of 
34 Millions 

Tt fs a notable fact that the wars 


nerve test. ‘The man who has lived 
through a modern battle has seen hell 
his time,” is how an officer 

Tommy Atkins’ part begins 


Back to the land! For a goodly 
mumber of years throughout the 
h and breadth of Canada edi- 
writer have been devoting 
veritable rivers of ink to the send- 
ing forth of this message. Bankers. 
business men, money magnates and 
all those who realize that a nation’s 
welfare depends upon the farmer, 
have taken up and reiterated this 
et, though all of varied Burope, 
Great Britain, the United States, 
have sent large bodies of immi- 
grants, in numbers ever increasing 
eer by year, Western Canada still 
offers for the asking, millions of 
fertile acres. Of this unoccupied 
territory one of the greatest stretches 
is the Peace River Distriet. Within 
its confines every man, woman and 
child from pattered, peleaguered Bel- 
gium might find a home and there 
each man could Own a quantity of 
Jand that, compared in area’ with 
his former holdings, would seem to 
him stupendous. 

In addition to the demand of back 
to the land a protest has been raised 
recently by economists against the 

revalence of wheat mining which 

as long marked the three prairie 
provinces. The fertile acres on both 
sides of ths Peace, wuich are as yet 
scarcely more than surveyed, can 
fulfil the land demand of hundreds 
of thousands of men and too, offer 
a soil that is peculiarly adapted to 
mixed farming, which the econom- 
ists want, and which is the greatest 


and most lasting form of agricul- 
ture. 

The district of the Peace com- 
prises a tract of forty millions of 


arable land through which runs the 
river of that name, a stream ag wide 
as the Mississippi and navigable for 
some six hundred miles. It enters 
the plains through the Pouce Coupee 
Valley on the west and passes out 
at Fort Vermilion, and with its tri- 
butaries effectually drains the entire 
area. 

The outbreak of the European war 
causing millions of men to forsake 
their ordinary callings has terribly 
depleted the number of agricultural 
laborers upon that continent. And 
unreaped, ,burned or rotting crops 
and unsown fields mark the lands 
at war. So that Canada, as never 
before had open to her a collosal 
market which will accept the pro- 
duce from every tilled acre of her 
soil. 

With this fact in view the possi- 
bilities of the land of the Peace are 
worthy of examination. For many 
years wheat with as high an.average 
as forty-five bushels to the acre has 
been grown in and around Fort Ver- 
milion, some six hundred miles north 
of the nearest railway. Statistics 
given to the Alberta government in 
the year 1908 showed that between 
forty and forty-fiv. thousand bush- 
els of wheat had been delivered at 
Fort Vermilion and there ground into 
flour. 
Company have for the past twenty 
years operated a flour mill with a 
capacity of twenty-five Larrels a day. 
It is the most northerly milling plant 
in the American continent and there 
is only one other in the entire world 
that even nearly approaches its lo- 
cation in latitude. This yield of wheat 
from the north has never been fig- 
ured in the crop statisiics of either 
of the provincial or of the Dominion 
governments, The reason for this is 
that it was grown, milled and con- 
sumed north of latitude 58, and there- 
fore does not figure in the supply of 
wheat from Western Canada. 

The reports of the department of 
agriculture for the nrovince of Al- 
berta during 1913 show an amazing 
array of figures. The following con- 
crete report is quoted from the 
crop report of the Hon. Duncan 
Marshall, minister of agriculture for 
the proviuce. In the land district 
of Peace River alone there are 40,163 
aquare miles which reduced to acre- 
age would chow 25,600,000 acres and 
during last season there was under 
cultivation i.n aggregate total of only 
35,158 acres, less than one-six-hund- 
redth of the area, sown to all kinds 
of cereal products, The average 
yield per acre for wheat in this dis- 


Which are as yet Unoccupied 


At this point the Hudson Bay 


trict was 23.86 bushels, for 
2 bushels, and barley 31.16 bush- 


42.4 
ela, 


However, the country is not adapt- 
ed alone to the growing of grains. 
Garden vegetables of the finest qual- 
ity are to be found during the sum- 
mer months and small fruits, includ- 
a even strawberries, have been 
raised less than three hundred miles 
south of the Arctic circle. At the 
government experimental gtation at 
Fort Vermilion they have eoxs 
every kind of vegetable, including 
asparagus, corn and tomatoes, as 
well as the hardier kinds. While 
the corn and tomatoes do not always 
ripen fully, the superintendent has 
produced some remarkable 
mens and of the other vegetables, 
whatever have gtown and matured, 
have reached a degree of greater 
perfection than in countries far to 
the south, : 

To one who has never inquired as 
to the why and wherefore, these 
statements seem to be a trifle out- 
rageous. That currants and straw- 
berries, those dainty nurtured pro- 
aucts of warm climates, should grow 
in a country where blizzards are su 
posedly the rule for six months 
the year seems to the, uniniated, pre- 
posterous. If blizzards raged witn 
all the fury of their northern 
strength, strawberries or even wheat 
would scarce obtain a chance to grow, 
but such is not the case. The average 
mean temperature as compiled by the 
Dominion government meteorlogical 
offices at Dunvegan and Fort Chip- 
awyan is 68.4 degrees, which is easily 
the equal of places situated far to the 
southward. Then, too, altitude has 
much to do with plant life and a com- 
parison of altitudes demonstrates 
some 4ruly astounding facts. Any Do- 
minion government’ map issued within 
the last few years places the altitudes 
of various places in tiny figures be- 
side the name of the town, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, is 2,982 feet above sea level. 
Calgary, 3,428 feet. Edmonton 2,188. 
From thence northward until the 
height of land is reached the topv- 
graphy of the country has a gradua! 
slope downward until at Peace River 
Crossing the altitude is only 1,225 
and at Fort Vermilion 950. It is a 
well known botanical fact that alti- 
tude has ag much influence upon 
plant life as any other factor in de- 
velopment; and this particularly low 
altitude, in a measure explains why 
the farming resources of the Peace 
River Valley are among the most 
remarkable in the entire world. 

The winters are shorter and while 


the degrees on the thermometer may 


register a few lower than in some 
other places. farther to the south, 
warm Chinook winds from over the 
Rockies temper the atmosphere won- 
derfully. Then, too, during the 
growing season the hours of suu- 
light are truly remarkable. From 
two o'clock in the morning until ten 
p.m, of the same day, there is day- 
light~bright daylight. Consequently 
fewer days are needed to ripen grow- 
ing products and rt Fort Vermilion 
wheat has fully matured in 86 days 
from the date of planting. 
The rainfall during the 
months is also one of the leading 
factors in vegetation possibilities. 
The Dominion Meteorlogical records 
compiled for the last few years show 
that the annual precipitation at 
Peace River Crossing averages 17.17 
inch:s. This is remarkably high con- 
sidering the length of time. From 
the first of June until the end of 
July, the two months tha growing 
things require the most rain, the 
nean precipitation is 3.32 inches, ad 
while the warm bright sun of August 
chines down to mature the crops old 
Jupiter Pluvius tak-s a_ holiday, 
working but very little, his average 
falling away below that of any other 
month with the exception of April. 
Thus with the world at war and 
the demand to go back to the land 
being more strenuously repeated 
every day this fertile tract, larger 
than the New England States and 
one-third as large as all of Great 
Britain and Ireland lies waiting to 
meet in no small way the demand,— 
F.J.D., in Family Herald, Montreal. 


summer 


Germany’s Misfortune 


Has a Poor Excuse to Offer For All 
of Her Wrong-Doings 

It is Germany's misfortune that its 
complaints are always put forward in 
a belated and inopportune way which 
does not carry the effect of sincerity. 
When they wished to justify the inva- 
sion of Belgium, German officials 
brought forward a vague tale of 
French officers crossing Belgian soil 
in automobiles. To justify bombard- 
ing peaceful villages from airships 
they met plain, authenticated facts 
with indefinite stories of like acts by 
the allies. When they wished to me 
as they prepared the way with simi- 
ar vague and improbable stories of 
the use of gas by the French. When 
they wished to use submarines they 
invited the world to sympathize with 
Germany for being starved, which is 
now known not to be the case. For 
all these reasons the German atroci- 
ties, now put forward as’an answer to 
the Bryce report on German outrages 
in Belgium, has less effect than it 
would have under other circum- 
stances.—Springfield Republican. 


Hold Booty of Waterloo 
In Vienna there is a carriage 
which belonged to the great Napol- 
eon. It is under lock and key, hav- 
ing been impounded by the Austrian 


authorities until its owner, Prince 
Blucher, pays some thousands of 
dollars owing in _ taxes. Prince 


Blucher is a descendant of the fam- 
ous Prussian leader who went to 
Wellington's assistance at Waterloo, 
aud the carriage was part of the 
booty which fell to hig lot after the 
battle. 


Humane Metho 


Britain Hesitates to Make Use of 


Deadly Expiosives 

For some time past British military 

authorities have been attacked for 
not making use of gases against the 
Germans, 
)| Now it is stated that King George 
as representative of a race which has 
ever practised chivalry and mercy, 
opposes the use of turpinite, where- 
as Lord Kitchener is said to think 
the use of it justifiable as the only 
means to counterbalance Germany's 
methods of warfare. 

Ever since the Germans first began 
to use asphyxiating gases great pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on 
the war office to combat the enemy 
with his own weapons, or rather with 
the far superior explosive invented by 
the Frenchman, Turpin, in 1913, He 
declared at that time it would make 
war impossible, offering it first to the 
French and later to the English goy- 
ernment, 

Turpinite is a brownish liquid 
readily absorbed by cotton, which 
may be used for charging shells and 
mines. When it explodes it  kil's 
everything living within the radius of 
a kilometer (five-eighths of a mile). 

At the beginning of the war con- 
siderable space was given in French 
and English papers to this explosive, 
and experiments in France proved 
beyond a doubt that it possessed all 
the qualities claimed for it by its in- 
ventor, 

An entire herd of cattle was killod 
on the spot in France by the ex- 
plosion of a single bomb of smali 
calibre, 


gagement. 
be played upon. The exact “tomorrow” 
is finally established, and the night 
before is someth to remember. 


nm out a brief will. 
march and gay songs. 

At last a halt is called. Perhaps the 

men are hidden in specia'ly Rene 

trenches, or if that is impossible 

take what concealment the 

the open fields and wait pat ee Os 

the unforgetable “tomorrow.” ith 

the advent of clear mornin, 


ed 8) 80 preservi a normal at- 
m ere for it is hoped to surprise the 
enemy. at a given moment, 
when all watches, having been cars- 
fully synchronised beforehand, show 
the appointed hour, all the guns, mass- 
ed and screened, belch forth their aw- 
ful missiles. 

Suddenly a cessation in the rear of 
the guns and the soul-shaking detona- 
tion. It is the signal for the advance, 
and the front line goes forward over 
tho trenches, and the supports are 
moved quickly up. We, in the support, 
hearing the outburst of rapid Maxim 
fire, know that the front line is meet- 
ing with dogged resistance. Tommy At- 
kins never’ expected the attack to be 
a “walk-over.” He knows that the Ger- 
man is a brave soldier, not in the 
habit of surrendering indiscriminate- 
ly. But the opposing fire seems not 
to diminish but to increase, as con- 
cealed quick-firing guns now open on 
the thin advancing lines. Can we be 
succeeding? Surely we cannot fail? 
What is happening? 

Slowly the support move forward, 
up the narrow communication 
trenches, now crowded with the 
wounded returning, and soon are in 
the front trench, which presents « 
ghastly spectacle. The badly wound- 
ed lie moaning beside the quiet bodies 
of the dead, but awaiting patiently 
the arrival of the gallant and terribly 
overworked stretcher-bearers. Bayo- 
nets are fixed, and each man waits in 
front of a scaling ladder, ready to 
obey the signal to advance, At last it 
comes! “The attack is abandoned! 
No more troops will be sent forward. 
Prepare for a possible counter-attack.” 


the impossible.. 


Railway Milk Service 


— Supervision Must go Further 
The problom olf miik supply 


duct. 


blindly at 
question of milk the 


the milk supply of 
Commissioner Lederie 


ways, and in Montreal both the C.P.R. 
and Grand Trunk have urged a more 


.dequate organization for the protec- 


tion of milk, 


As, however, the average time 


spent by a milk can in a railway car 


is just one hour, whereas the time 
between the milking of the cow and 
the delivery to the customer may be 
as much as thirty-six hours, the res- 
ponsibility and authority of the rail- 
way is comparatively small, and it 
has been found that the inspection 
and supervision must be Carried 
right to the farm itself where the 
physicial] condition of the cow, the 
stables, the farm hands, the farm 
watcr supply have an important 
bearing on the bacteriological con- 
tent of the milk, Moreover, if the 
milk is aot quickly cooled directly 
after being drawn from ‘he cow, the 
bacteria increase ~ th enormous rapD- 
idity, which no amount of careful 
handling in transit can counteract. 

The creamerics must also be sub- 
jected to close supervision. In 1905, 
where 500 creameries were inspected 
the crainage was found to be almost 
universally defective and the milk 
inadequatcly protected against dust 
and dirt. At the city end, inspection 
must be m_-re rapid still, for the pur- 
est milk may be poisoned by the at- 
mosphere in which it is dispensed at 

corner grocery, etc. 

New York gets its supply of milk 
fron. 44,000 farms outside the city 
liaits and drinks each day 2,500,000 
quarts supplied by 350,000 cows 
which are shipped from 1,100 cream- 
eries over 11 railroads, the shortest 
haul being 50 mils anu the longest 
425. The milk reaches the city at 15 
digerent terminals, is delivered by 5,- 
600 wagons, and dispersed at 14,000 
stores, Over 127,000 persons being en- 
gaged in its production and distribu- 
tion. New York City bas now 56 milk 
inspectors, of whom half are as- 
signed to country districts and half 
to the inspection of stores, wagons 
and other premises in the city, All 
milk sold is carefully graded and dat- 
ed so that in the event vf an epi- 
demic the source of infection can be 
readily detected. It is a criminal -tf- 
fence in New York to sell milk at u 
temperature abovy 30 degrees, 


Imagination 
“Do you know, my dear,” asked the 
young husband, ttheres sonething 
wrong Wita the cake, {t dovin't taste 
right.” 


“whot is all vour imagination,” an-! each time. 


For the time we arc saved—except at 
any moment the bursting shells may 
bring death to any cne of us. Saved 
for the time being from attempting 


Average Milk Can on Cars One Hour 


in 
large cities is cne of ever-increasing 
importance, and as soon as the warm 
weather begins Montreal has its agi- 
tation Lor vetter Cunwol Over produc- 
tion and sale of this vital food pro- 
‘he natu..] tendency of many 
reformers :s on all occasions to hit 
the ratiways, but in this 
railways have 
taemseives always reacily co-operated 
in any practical proposal to secur. 
a pure milk supply, In his report on 
New York City, 
pays his tri- 
bute to the help given by the rail- 


} her cold, 


of the yg oye wars (1793- 
e 


y. 

The nations now engaged in war are 
among the atest wheat producing 
countries of the world, as is shown by 
the following statistics giving their 
production for the year 1913: 


Germany ....,...171,077,000 bus. 
Austria .......... 69,636,000 bus. 
Belgium ......... 16,042,000 bus. 
France ..........322,731,000 bus. 
United Kiugdom.. 66,691,000 bus. 
Hungary ....... 166,675,000 bus. 
Russia ,.........975,790,000 bus. 


The production of the British colon- 
fes is not included in the above state- 
ment, as it will not be reduced by the 
war, and the grain crop of Japan is 
omitted for the same reason. Serbia's 
crop is comparztively small, and is 
not included. Neither do these totals 
include the wneat production of Tur- 
key and Italy. 

The _ falling off in production in 
these countries on account of the war 
can only be estimated, but if it should 
be placed at the moderate average of 
25 per cent,, it will result in a wheat 
shortage for 1915 of over 40,000,000 
bushels. 

Throughout Canada a great effort is 
being made to supply this shortage. 
Canada could in herself easily supply 
the entire shortage if enough labor 
and equipment could be brought to 
bear, but this is manifestly impos- 
sible. According to a Dominion gov- 
ernment report there are 320,173,195 
acres of arable agricultural lands in 
Canada not yet occupied, and of the 
land occupied there are still 73,777,065 
acres which have not been brought 
under cultivation. If this enormous 
area were under crop, the world would 
face a surplus instead of a shortage. 

But although it is not possible in a 
single season to bring all the fertile 
land of Canada under cultivation, won- 
derful things are being accomplished. 
Estimates of the increased wheat area 
i. the three great wheat-producing 
provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—vary from 15 to 40 per 
cent. No doubt 20 per cent. would be 
accepted as a conservative general 
estimate. The area under wheat in 
these three provinces last year was 
9,336,400 acres. An increase of 20 per 
cent, will mean an additional 1,867,000 
acres under wheat in 1915. Wheat 
crops in these provinces for the last 
ten years have given en average yield 
of 19 bushels per acre. If the present 
crop is merely an average crop, the 
increase will result in an increased 
production of 35,473,000 bushels. The 
average consumption of wheat per 

‘cd is said to be 6% bushels, so that 
Western Canada’s extra production 
this year cn the above basis will feed 
5,675,000 people. The entire wheat 
crop of Western Canada will be suf- 
ficient to feed a population of ap- 
proximately 34 millions. 


Potash Deposits in Utah 


Important Discovery in Utah Means 
Much to the United States 

Extensive deposits of alunite, a pot- 
ash-bearing mineral, have been dis- 
covered near Marysvale, in Southern 
Utah. They are high up in the Tus- 
har range, outcropping on the crest of 
a ridge that leads from the main di- 
vide at an elevation of approximately 
11,100 feet above sea level and ex- 
tends down to about 9,900 feet, the 
lower end being 4,000 feet above the 
railroad at Marysvale. 

A recent report of the United States 
geological survey states that outside of 
Germany there ‘s no known commer- 
cial supply of potash salts. The im- 
portation of these salts in round num- 
bers for the three years of 1912, 1913 
and 1914, has averaged 635,000,000 
pounds in quantity and $11,000,000 in 
value. These figures, however, repre- 
sent only a part of the potash salt. 
entering the United States, as they do 
not include the imports of salts used 
as fertiilzers. The quantity of this 
class of material imported for con- 
sumption in the United States during 
the same  Qeriod has averaged about 
700,00 tons, valued at $4,300,000 an- 
nually. Thus it is apparent that the 
annual importations of potash salts 
exceed $15,000,000, all of which has 
been stopped owing to the British em- 
bargo on the German supply of pot- 
ash. The United States government 
has sent out men into every state of 
the Union prospecting for these de- 
posits, and it is reported that potash 
has been discovered in several other 
states. 


Alfalfa in Alberta 

Farmers in the Lethbridge district 
began cutting their first growth of 
alfalfa during the beginning of June 
Cutting at this early date shows how 
Alberta suits this class of crop. 

Again one can see that with fair 
weather a fourth cutting is more than 
a possibility and, at any rate, there 
will be excellent cover crop a few 
weeks after the mower has gone over 
the field for the third time. 

Farmers in Southern Alberta are 
beginning to realize more every gay 
the great prospects this crop holds but 
for them, 


A concert in aid of the fund for 
something or other had been arrang- 
ed in the village schoolroom, and all 
the local “stars” were booked to ap- 
pear. The favorite soprano, before 
she appeared to sing, apologized for 
Then she started: 

“I'll hang my harp on a willow tree- 
e-e-ahum—On a willow tree-e-e-e— 
abaet 

Her voice broke on the high note 
Then a voice came from 


swered the bride, triumphantly, ‘for the back of the hall: 


it says in the cook book that it is de 
licious.” 


{ “Try hanging it on a lower branch, 
‘ miss! : 


the Seas, and the Futile Means he Adopted to Accomplish 
His Worthy Object is now Interesting History 


A battle was in progress between 
Britain and Germany, long before 
the present war was declared, a bat- 
tle of wits. One victory was scored 

London ten years ago, the results 
of which are now Leing seen. 

When, with the advent of Lord 
Fisher to the Admiralty, Great Bri: 
ain decided on the construction of 
her first dreadnought, the news caus- 
el great excitement at Berlin. The 
Kaiser had often declared his deter- 
mination to secure control «f the seas, 
and how could this be done if Brit- 
ain kept ahead all the time? Orders 
were given to the chief German spy 
to secure plans of these new Britisa 
ships at al] costs. 

The German Secret Service or spy 
system wag the gelf-considered finest 
in the world. Its cleverest agent was 
set to work in London, and he man- 
aged to strike up an acquaintance 
with a man employed at the Ad- 
miralty. 

The smart spy was an adept at the 
game, and employed all his art to 
improve on his acqucintance, all the 
time keeping his ulterior motives well 
hidden. It seems that he led up to 
the subject by speaking of the dis- 
appearance of some other plans, and 
Suggested that the admiralty secrets 
were too well guarded to be spirited 
away. The man: from the admiralty 
admitted that the secrets were well 
guarded, but thought he could get 
them if he wanted to. “I know a 
Shipbuilding firm that would give 
.-5,000 for those plans,” the German 
spy said. The other hesitated and 
shook his head. “No-o,” he said; “it 
isn’t worth while.” The German of- 
fered £7,000, £8,000, £10,000, and fin- 
ally £12,000, but each time he was 
refused. “I'll give you £15,000,” he 
said at last. “All right,” said the 
other; “if you bring £15,000 in Bank 
of England notes roun to my rooms 
I'll let you have the plans.” 

The German agent paid over his 
£15,000 and received in return a 
series of plans of the Indomitable, the 
Inflexible, and the Invincible; those 
battle cruisers of ours which have 
already made history. The plans were 
hurried to Steinhauer, the master 
spy, who himself took them to his 
royal master. The German designers 
rubbed their hands. If this was Brit- 
tain’s best, tHey would have no 


trouble in beating it. So they designed 
a vessel which was to be bigger, fast- 
er, and much more powerfully armed. 
lt was to have a speed of 26 knots, a 
displacement of 15,550 tons, and a 
main armament of twelva 9.2-inch 
guns. This vessel was laid down. 
She was presumed to be the mightiest 
battleship in the worlu. As a matter 
of fact, she was out of date before 
her keel was completed! Still, the 
Germans did not know that. They 
went on building, and in due time the 
ship was launcoed. She was chris- 
tened Biuecher, and cost $6,250,000. 
This was the ship which was caught 
on a baby-killing raid and was blast- 
ed from stern to stern and sent to the 
bottom of the sea by Sir David 
Beatty. The German admiralty, 
while chuckling to itself at having 
caught Great Britain napping, had a 
terrible awakening. They found that 
they had been tricked. Their clever- 
est spies had been fooled in the simp- 
lest manner, The British udmiraity 
had been cognizan. of what was go- 
ing on all the time, and had deliber- 
ately engineered the deal Those plans 
upon which the Germans had set so 
much store were false. The Bleucher 
was doomed to destruction before she 
was built. She was designed five 
years behind her time. 

Never has a power been outwitted 
so neatly! When the dreadnought 
was launched the Germans discover- 
ed that they were building a poor 25- 
knot boat to beat one cf 28-knots, 
the faster ship having also the 
heavier armament. The ships that 
Germany is turning out today are 
only the .quals of those we built in 
1911. Since then, the British navy 
hes forged ahead in every way, gain- 
ing in size and speed of ships, num- 
ber and range of guns, etc. Ths 
Germans looked to their spy system 
for salvation. Their spies were them- 
selves spied upon, and the net result 
is that the navy which was to lower 
the Union Jack wherever it flew over 
the ocean, is riding at anchor in the 
Kiel canal behind booms, chains, 
mines and every safety device ever 
invented. Should that navy over coma 
out, the German sailors will find 
themselves no better a match for the 
boys of the Buildog treed than were 
the spies who were gulled so easily 
into parting with $75,000 for plans 
that were obsolete and useless. 


Ancient Marine Insurance 


The Earliest Known English Policy 
Dates Back to 1613 

“At the time of the Crusades it was 
no unusual thing for travellers to in- 
sure their lives against Capiure; and 
the insurers had to pay whatever ran- 
some might be demanded for their re- 
lease. Those, however, who were too 
poor to effect insurances of this de- 
scription were perforce obliged to de- 
pend upon the money placed in the 
boxes for the reception of ‘God's 
pence.’ 

‘By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury insurance companies had been in- 
stituted all over the country; vessels 
were insured for five months when 
their voyages were to Flanders, Portu- 
gal and Norway; for twelve months 
when the ship sailed to the coasts of 
Italy, the Azores, Peru, Brazil or th»? 
Indies, and notification of loss was 
received for the former until the end 
of three months, while six and even 


jas much as twelve months were per- 
mitted for the latter. When these stip- | 


ulated times had elapsed no claim | 
could be admitted, under any circum- 
stances. 

“It is also interesting to reflect that 
assurance policies were paid in Eng- 
land despite the fact that the original 
transaction had at first been settled | 
on the continent, and naturally what 
was first settled in England could like- 
wise be discharged upon the contin- 
ent. From this it would appear that 
progress had been made in the de 
velopment of marine insurance com- 
panies. The earliest English policy ex- 
tant dates back to 1613, and was un- 
earthed in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford.” 

a) iiaderhaetbatneanie 

Wheat Acreage Increase 22 P.C. 

The following is the Canadian 
Pacific Railway estimate of the year’s 


acreage put into grain in the prairie | 


provinces: 

Wheat acreage—1914, 
acres; 1915, 12,809,000 acres. 
crease wheat acreage, 22 per cent. 


In- 


Oats acreage—1914, 6,237,000 acres; | 
Increase oats | 


1915, 6,693,000 acres. 
acreage, 12 per cent. 
Barley acreage—1914, 
acres; 1915, 2,22 
barley acreage, 15 per cent. | 
Flax acreage—1914, 1,005,000 acres; | 


1,967,000 


1915, 864,000 acres. Decrease flax 
acreage, 14 per cent, 
Total—1914 acreage, 19,739,000; 


1915 acreage, 22,860000. Net increase | 
acreage, 16 per cent. | 
The German people have been 
for war, as other peoples have 
ruled for peace, and they have 
so strongly submissive to their false 
and dangerous rulers, so servile in| 
their obedience to masters plotting 
against the peace of the world, and 
so efficiently productive, that when 
their military chiefs were ready for| 
the conflict and provoked it, they have | 
been able to withstand the flercest 
eorts of three nations, each equally 
great, end combinec very much more 
powerful, Lut neither separately nor 
in union anything like as well pre- 
pared for war-—New York Times, 


ruled | 
been | 
been | 


A representative of English linen in- 
terests, now in Saskatchewan, is quot- 
ed as saying that he is ready to buy 
from the Saskatchewar farmers from 


$10,000,000 to $15,000.000 worth of 
fibre. It must be pulled and baled 
into twenty-pound bales. Saskatch>- 


wan is the greatest flax growing prov- 
thee or state on the American con- 
tinent, and many millions of dollars 
worth of flax fibre have every year 
been going up in smoke. 


10,530,000 | 


4,000 acres. Increase | 


Antiseptic Bullets 


— 


Carry Narcotics tu Deaden Pain and 
Antise tics to Heal Wound 

A new bullet that carries in its 
nickel jacket first-aid kits filled with 
narcotics to deaden pain, and with 
antiseptics to heal the wound.it makes 
has been invented by Alexander Fos- 
ter Humphrey of Pittsburg. 

The new anaesthetic, antisepetis 
bullet contains both naroctic and anti- 
septic drugs. There are evough of the 


former so that a wounc eve2z in a 
vital part will cause little pain or 
shock to the nervous system . And 


while the .arcotics are bringing relief 
to the wounded man the antiseptic 
preparations are cleasing the torn tis- 
sues and checking the flow of blood. 

The Humphrey bullet is exceedingly 
simple in construction. It looks ex- 
actly like any bullet at first glance, 
bu’ a closer inspection will reveal two 
annular grooves pressed into its 
rickel jacket. 

The grooves are where the first aid 
drugs are stored. The one nearest the 
tip is for the narcotics and the other 
for the antiseptics. 

The drugs are encared in layers of 
| gelatine, and when the grooves ara 
jfilled a thin coating of paraffin is 
| Spread over the top. 


| The paraffin coating is melted by 
| the friction of the bullet in the rifling 
}¢: the projecting weapon, and in its 
flight through the air, so that the 
drugs are ready to pegin their work 


of healing as soon as the missile finds 
its mark. 

The small amount of gelatine which 
is used to hold the drugs in place is 
{entirely harmless, and is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the blood. The anaesthetic 
is also absorbed by the system almost 
jinstantly, and in a very short time 
| produces nearly complete insensibility 
}to pain. At the same time the anti- 
septic is checking the hemorrhage 
and uniting with the blood to soothe 
and heal te torn flesh,—Tit-Bits. 


Restricts Trcops’ Alcohol 


| Joffre Appeals to Patriotism of the 
People to Aid in Every Way to 
Combat Sale of Aicohol 
By a decision signed at the General 
Headquarters, General Joffre declares 
that, in the interest of the hygiene 


‘and discipline of the troops, the quan- 


tity of alcohol, and drinks containing 
alcohol, will be limited to the daily 
regulation ration. 

It is forbidden to all military men 
to accept or buy for themselves any 
additional alcoholic drink. It is equal- 
ly forbidden to any Fretch shopkeep- 
er to sell to any soldier of any grade 
alcoholic drinks in the zone of the 
British army, 

This decision is explained by Gew 
Jofire himself, in these words: 

“The prolonged stationing of troops 
has brought about an increase in the 
consumption of alcohol in the locali- 
ties occupied by them. The result 
might be pernicious to the men, from 
a point of view of discipline, as well 
as health, Military authority, follow. 
ing the lead given by parliament, anu 
relying on the power which a state of 
siege gives it, is obliged to put an 
end to this state of affairs 

“This authority appeals to the pat- 
riotism of the inhabitants to aid im 
every way to combat the sale of alco 
hol. Everyone must understand that 
everything which contributes to dim- 
inish the material strengt: of our 
armies in the presence of the enemy 
constitutes @ veritable national 
crime,” 


